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Mr. Lippmann’s Report on Germany 


A report on Europe current in Walter Lipp- 
mann’s column in the New York Herald Tribune 
has caused widespread discussion, has brought 
consternation to some American readers, and has 
drawn sharp protest from the British Government. 


After studying the present situation in Europe Mr. Lipp- 
mann in his May 4 article recalled that in 1942 the Axis 

wers controlled all Europe and eastern Asia. Their de- 
eat placed the victorious Allies, meeting “in the middle 
of Germany, in the middle of Austria, on the Italian 
and the Greek frontiers, in Korea and in China,” in pos- 
session of the Axis empires. “The Americans had most 
of the former Japanese Empire, the British had the Italian 
Empire, and the Russians had the Nazi empire of Eastern 
Europe.” The Churchill-Stalin controversy over the strat- 
egy of attack had been decided by the Americans in an 
effort to shorten the war. In consequence of the decision 
the shooting ended “with the Russians, rather than the 
British and Americans, in all the capitals of Eastern 
Europe, on the shores of the Adriatic, and on the fron- 
tier of Greece.” The crucial issues now between the Allies 
are, therefore, “whether the Russians are to stay in or 
are to evacuate the Danube Valley and the Balkans, and 
whether the British can maintain their precarious monop- 
oly in the Mediterranean and the Middle East if the Rus- 
sians do not go back.” 


The Drama in Germany 


Mr. Byrnes’ disarmament treaty proposal assumed that 
the Allied objective is to keep Germany disarmed. Mr. 
Lippmann advanced the view, in his May 7 column, that 
“a duel is in progress between London and Moscow for 
the control of the German population, and its high mili- 
tary potential.” Prussia, he notes, dominates Germany and 
Prussia has been divided between the Soviet Union and 
Great Britain. There are to be found “all the essential 
elements of the German power’’—the gateways to the Low 
Countries and France, the ocean ports, primary resources, 
basic industries, population strength, political, financial, 
commercial, press, church and military leadership of Ger- 
many. Mr. Lippmann believes the Soviet and the British 
positions to be “a reversion, gradual but accelerating, by 
drift rather then by clear intention,” to prewar ideas that 
each can use against the other a united Germany. He re- 
calls the existence in the Soviet zone of German generals 
captured at Stalingrad and used in USSR propaganda. He 
states that officers of the German army which surrendered 
to the British were treated with “exceptional chivalry” 
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which would justify their belief that their military careers 
were “not necessarily and finally terminated.” 

In Germany the Russians sponsor Communist Party 
efforts to absorb the Socialist Party and so “unite under 
one command the whole German working class.” The 
British in their zone, Mr. Lippmann says, sponsor the 
Social Democratic Party, possibly hoping that a resur- 
rected second Socialist International can successfully com- 
bat the third Communist International. Bidding for popular 
German support, the Russians “are having to take the 
position that Germany should not be dismembered, cer- 
tainly not in the west, and that the unity of Germany must 
be restored.” The British, he says, must bid against them 
with a similar offer of unity. “As a result the political 
‘re-education’ of Germany . . . now consists in teaching 
Germans that by exploiting the competition between Brit- 
ain and Russia, making the two rivals bid against each 
other, they can recover the unity of Germany and make 
themselves the decisive military factor in the European 
and world balance of power!” Mr. Lippmann points to 
an obvious outcome of any such situation, that when the 
time comes “Germany will turn first against the West be- 
cause the Western Powers are weaker . . . and that after 
they have turned against the West, they will turn against 
Russia.” 

A Policy for the United States 


At Potsdam, Mr. Lippmann believes, the United States 
made an “enormous error” in allowing the Soviet Union 
to fix the eastern boundaries of Germany without a simul- 
taneous settlement of the status of western Germany. The 
result is the partition of Prussia and the exclusion of the 
United States and France from direct participation in the 
important affairs in Germany. “In our own zone,” Mr. 
Lippmann reports, “we are conducting a most promising 
experiment with the political decentralization of Ger- 
many,” Considerations of short-term expediency, however, 
have led to American insistence upon a central adminis- 
tration in Germany. A central government set up else- 
where than in Berlin would be one thing if Prussia, like 
south Germany, had already been decentralized into a num- 
ber of states. On the contrary, however, he sees British 
and Russians as more and more committed to “a unified 
and centralized Prussia, dominating a unified and cen- 
tralized Reich.” Under the circumstances, United States 
support of a central government would defeat “our best 
contribution to the solution of the German problem.” 

The French demand for a politically separate and au- 
tonomous Ruhr, Mr. Lippmann holds, is in consonance 
with the American conception of a loose German confed- 
eration. But American dealing with the Germans is con- 
fused. “Except in our own unimportant zone,” he reports, 
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“where we follow a diametrically opposite line, we are en- 
couraging their political vices, which are associated with 
centralized power, and are discouraging their virtues, 
which are bound up with their capacity and their passion 
for productive labor.” 


The Situation Seen Through Other Eyes 


The interpretation of Soviet intentions—and of British 
aims—prevailing in despatches from Europe differs from 
Mr. Lippmann’s. It has been assumed that Russian tac- 
tics are directed toward a prolongation of the partition 
which now exists in Germany until Soviet domination in 
the east is consolidated both politically and economically. 
The conflict between the Communist attitudes in Germany 
and in France regarding the detachment of the Ruhr con- 
tributes to this end by delaying permanent arrangements. 
We refer to this below. 

The charge that the British in their zone maintain Ger- 
man forces as a nucleus for an army for possible use 
against Russia has been heard from Soviet sources. It 
was voiced in innuendo by Mr. Molotov in the recent 
Paris conference of Foreign Ministers. The British Gov- 
ernment has made emphatic denial, which was corrobo- 
rated by a United States Government statement reported 
in the Times May 19. It is explained, according to a 
Times editorial of May 20, that 120,000 disarmed German 
prisoners are still organized in units for mine clearance, 
labor and transportation; 70,000 war prisoners are em- 
ployed on communications lines outside Germany ; some 
20,000 German and 41,000 non-German war prisoners are 
still confined. “These facts and figures have long been 
before the Allied Control Council for Germany, and their 
language is so plain that the Russians withdrew all com- 
plaints to the Council last December and confined them- 
selves to spreading them through their propaganda ma- 
chine.” A Foreign Office spokesman complained that Mr. 
Lippmann had visited neither Britain nor the British zone 
in Germany, which is open to all American and Russian 
correspondents on the same terms as to the British and 
where four United States and seven Soviet correspon- 
dents now have complete freedom to see and write what 
they like. 

In a discussion of British policy on the Ruhr question 

The Economist (London) on April 13 said the Govern- 
ment has been hampered by “a very real and profound 
conflict of policy and interests.” Britain’s interest, the edi- 
tor writes, is hardly second to that of France itself in pre- 
venting the recurrence of German aggression. But the 
sritish also need a viable political and economic system 
in Europe.” It is felt that “a permanent separation of 
the Ruhr and the Rhineland would arouse in every Ger- 
man—and in all political parties—a spirit of the most 
uncompromising hostility.” And the problem is accentu- 
ated by the fact that “the Russians are encouraging the 
German Communists to insist on the unity of the Reich 
—but they are also encouraging the French Communists 
to insist on its disruption, and they would, in any case, 
reject any British plan that smacked of the Western 
bloc.” It is urged that “both in the military and in the 
economic field, actual international administration is 
hardly a principle to be recommended; the executive de- 
cision must be in firm hands. But there will be little 
desire in London to exclude any other interested powers 
from a share in policy-making for the Ruhr.” 

In the course of a series of articles on “The German 
Crisis” The Economist on April 6 said that “British policy 
faces a double challenge—politically, to resist the anti- 
democratic forces which are gathering strength ; economi- 


cally, to prevent the conversion of Germany into an idle, 
starving slum without at the same time restoring German 
power to threaten the world.” Abandonment of “the 
policy of non-intervention in politics” is urged in favor 
of support of the Social Democrats. But it is felt that 
“the hope for a democratic development in German poli- 
tics is intimately bound up with moderation in the victors’ 
economic policy.” 


The Forthcoming British Plan 


In a wireless despatch to the New York Times printed 
May 13 Michael Hoffman reported that in preparing pro- 
posals for discussion with the French “the British were 
able to agree among themselves on a sort of political fed- 
eration for western Germany that would be capable of ad- 
justment either to the possibility of close links with eastern 
Germany or to the necessity of regarding that area as 
essentially foreign territory.” 

French insistence on the political separation of the Ruhr 
and the Rhineland from the rest of Germany, Mr. Hoff- 
man reports, has been regarded in London as the principal 
obstacle to establishing a permanent plan for the economic 
future of western Germany. Two bodies of opinion on the 
subject have existed in the Foreign Office and in the office 
of the Control Council for Germany. “One group favored 
both the political and economic unification of Germany, 
including the Ruhr, without any compromises with the 
French or Russian efforts to break the country into 
pieces.” This, he indicates, was the general view of the 
Dominions premiers. “The other group, strongly influ- 
enced by the growing belief that it was useless to plan in 
terms of a unified economic policy as between the Russian 
and western zones, favored a large degree of international 
control over the Ruhr and the Rhineland industries and 
the development of maximum relations with Germany's 
western neighbors.” 

Mr. Hoffman says that now “the British have proposed 
several federal states, and it is worth noting that in tak- 
ing the possible first step in this direction in the form of 
replacing the military governors by civilian regional com- 
missioners, the British have created four districts, the 
North Rhine and Westphalia being separated. 

“The idea,” he says, “seems to be that by applying fed- 
eralism to all of Germany a degree of autonomy can be 
achieved in the area controlling the crucial Ruhr district 
that will satisfy the French without making that part of 
Germany appear to its inhabitants to be subject to a politi- 
cal regime different in principle from that prevailing else- 
where.” Essential in the plan is the almost complete so- 
cialization of industry in the Ruhr as “the only way inter- 
national control of these industries can be assured.” It is 
hoped that the Netherlands, the Belgians and the French 
will participate. The establishment of public corporations 
is proposed “in which the Allies would participate at the 
top, and possibly at lower levels to the extent necessary 
to prevent the rebirth of a war industry and prevent the 
adoption of policies damaging to the economy of western 
Europe.” 

Some such plan would seem to offer a possibility for 
the synthesis of American, French and British policies 
and at the same time leave the door open for Soviet co- 
operation. 


Boston Pilot on Industrial Conflict 


On May 5 Cardinal Cushing of Boston preached at a 
special Labor Mass on the responsibilities of labor and 
management, urging “peaceful democratic discussions” of 
the needed readjustments in the “fundamental rights and 
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duties” of each group. The Church will never align itself 
with either group, he said, but “will always be found on 
the side of justice and charity.” 

The May 11 issue of the Boston Pilot, the diocesan 
weekly for the Arch-diocese, which reprinted the sermon, 
contains a striking editorial under the caption, “The Public 
Be Damned.” It read in part: “Can’t these people, capi- 
tal and labor see what they’re doing? . . . The pressure 
of public opinion will compel drastic government action. 
We shall have legislation which will enforce arbitration. 
That kind of legislation, no matter how earnestly you try 
to perfume it, will mean that the right to strike will be 
mitigated or abolished. It will mean that the right of own- 
ership will be curtailed or abolished. And America, the 
Republic, will have become a quasi-fascist state. It may 
be a benign kind of fascism—for a time. But, if compul- 
sory arbitration is decreed a democratic essence will be 
come changed into something new and strange—and hor- 
rible. 

“The strike weapon is a right. Like all rights, it must 
be governed by a morality, by consideration for other 
rights, notably the public’s. . . . And private property is 
a right. But this right also must be governed by moral 
considerations.” Labor and capital seem to feel, the edi- 
torial continued, that they are “conducting their duel in a 
vacuum. . . . Each preoccupied with its own advantage, 
forgetful of the larger loyalty they owe to the mass of 
the people and the moral law, labor and capital risk an 
irreparable loss to the liberty both have abused.” 


A New Report on American Foundations 


We are in “a new era in giving,” according to a study* 
released by the Russell Sage Foundation, and in this new 
era, foundations, numbering more than 500 with total as- 
sets approaching two billion dollars, have a special place. 
The authors of the report, Shelby M. Harrison, general 
director of the Russell Sage Foundation, and F. Emerson 
Andrews, publications director, point out that the philan- 
thropic picture has undergone recent changes which are 
“revolutionary in nature and extent,” with the result that 
“tax-supported public assistance and the social insurances, 
including immense sums for international relief from gov- 
ernment sources, now cover, at least in part, many of the 
basic needs which in the past were the largest fields for 
relief or ‘charity.’” In private giving, therefore, “the 
trend is away from mere relief and toward research, ex- 
perimental service, and education as measures aimed at 
prevention.” 

Although expenditures of foundations account for less 
than three cents of the annual philanthropic dollar, these 
endowments, say Mr. Harrison and Mr. Andrews, exer- 
cise far greater influence than this proportion suggests, 
for their financial independence and relative stability has 
enabled many of them to become “pioneers in new fields 
and the leaders of progressive movements.” Traditional- 
ly, scientific research has been central to the program of 
most foundations, and the authors find a new emphasis in 
recent years, among many foundations, toward spreading 
knowledge of discoveries which have already been made. 


The survey shows that most foundations concentrate 
their expenditures in the three fields of education, social 
welfare, and health. A total of 335 foundations, including 
nearly all of the larger and more important ones, furnished 
information for this part of the study. 


*American Foundations for Social Welfare. By Shelby M. Har- 
rison and F. Emerson Andrews. 1946. $2.00. 
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Neary half—l63 of the reporting foundations—indi- 
cated education as a field of major interest, and 48 of these 
concentrated all their activities in that field. Their support 
of education took many forms, including scholarships, 
fellowships, and student loans; assistance to teachers 
through salary supplement, retirement allowances, and 
study grants; subsidies to educational institutions, but 
with fewer contributions for building and endowment 
funds than formerly and more emphasis upon contribu- 
tions for research in particular fields. They also supported 
research and experiment in general educational theory and 
practice. 

Social welfare ranked second in number of founda- 
tions checking it as a field of major interest, but was 
probably third in terms of funds expended, since this list 
of 150 foundations includes many which are quite small, 
and classify their general charitable contributions under 
this inclusive term. Child welfare, family welfare, and re- 
lief were main interests of this group of foundations, but 
their activities varied all the way from one foundation 
which builds wading pools for children and one which 
awards hero medals, to broad programs of child welfare 
and far-reaching projects in social research. 

Health, indicated by 129 foundations, was doubtless 
second in funds available, since this category included such 
large endowments as the Rockefeller Foundation and the 
Commonwealth Fund. Activities in the field of health in- 
cluded actual treatment of disease in a few cases, hospitals 
and hospitalization, medical research, medical education, 
public health, and preventive education. Twenty-five of 
these foundations indicated mental hygiene as a subclassi- 
fication of major interest. Doubtless because of war fac- 
tors, 37 expressed special interest in the handicapped. 

None of the remaining six classifications was selected as 
a major interest by many foundations. Recreation came 
first, with 51 foundations, many of which are community 
trusts, disbursing funds for local playgrounds and parks. 
Included in this group are a few foundations devoted en- 
tirely to particular branches of aesthetics. 

Religion was claimed as a major interest by 37 foun- 
dations ; international relations, including the foundations 
devoted to promotion of peace, by 26; race relations, also 
by 26; government and public administration, by 19; and 
the whole broad field of economics, likewise by only 19. 

In recording the relatively small number of founda- 
tions supporting fundamental research in the social 
sciences, including economics, the surveyors call attention 
to the greater difficulty in putting into use discoveries in 
the social sciences as compared with discoveries in medi- 
cine or the physical sciences, and quote the late Frederick 
Keppel as saying, “The average man is far from com- 
fortable in the presence of any deep-lying social problems, 
and in no mood to contribute toward their solution by sup- 
porting the very steps he extols when they are applied to 
problems in the natural sciences.” 

“Despite this record,” say Mr. Harrison and Mr. An- 
drews, “the need is so great, and the foundation so well 
suited to the task through its peculiarly independent posi- 
tion, that studies and work in the nature of fundamental 
social research will in all probability engage an increasing 
amount of foundation support and attention in the future.” 

Studies in public administration, the writers suggest, 
likewise “beckon for increased foundation attention. Mul- 
tiplication of governmental agencies and services may lead 
to serious dangers in a democracy unless critical and in- 
dependent report and advice on the work of these agencies 
is somewhere provided. Foundations do not need to col- 
lect funds or maintain memberships, and therefore can be 
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and are remarkably free from the influence of pressure 
groups and party politics. They are in an unusually favor- 
able position for conducting impartial studies of the op- 
eration of public agencies, and for doing pioneering re- 
search into new methods or new areas of need, for which 
a public agency could scarcely obtain tax funds.” 

They point to a further opportunity for foundations 
now opening up in the international field, where the 
United Nations’ Economic and Social Council has just 
been charged with the duty of making or initiating studies 
and reports with respect to international economic, social, 
cultural, educational, health, and related matters. In the 
probability that the international machinery may at first 
prove unwieldly and slow, with funds not immediately 
available, the writers suggest that “one or several founda- 
tions might render outstanding service to the advance of 
knowledge and to international understanding by under- 
taking some of the more urgent research problems.” 

Under a discussion entitled “the question of public con- 
trol,” the authors note: “Many foundations are careful 
to publish full reports of their actions; unfortunately 
another large group, including many of the newer family 
foundations, fail to do so. It is probable that increased 
pressure will be brought upon all foundations enjoying 
tax exemption to furnish full reports on both finances and 
activities.” 

The study foresees few new large foundations estab- 
lished from individual fortunes under present conditions, 
pointing to Treasury Department figures on individual 
incomes of $1,000,000 or more, which fell from 511 per- 
sons in 1928 and 513 in 1929 to 20 in 1932, and has never 
since risen above 61, with only 40 in the latest available 
report, for 1942. On the other hand, accumulations 
through community trusts, through continuing contribu- 
tions of family groups, and perhaps by additions to exist- 
ing foundations, may be considerable. 

In conclusion, Mr. Harrison and Mr. Andrews state 
that although the ultimate purpose of foundations, per- 
haps, “is to make organizations like foundations unneces- 
sary,” this will not be achieved within the foreseeable fu- 
ture. “American research foundations, now about to enter 
their second half century, will continue to be an indepen- 
dent, original, and important force for social progress.” 


Southern Presbyterian Negro Work 


*.. . Our church has not even begun to meet its re- 
sponsibility for the evangelization of the Negro race and 
for Christian education among that people,” states the re- 
port of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. committee 
to study the denomination’s Negro work. The committee 
was appointed by General Assembly in 1945. Its report, 
which we digest here, appears “almost in full” in Presby- 
terian Outlook (Richmond) for April 29. 


In 1865 General Assembly declared that “our churches, 
pastors and people . . . have rejoiced” to have the colored 
people associated with them “in Christian union and com- 
munion in public services and precious sacraments of the 
sanctuary,” and that the abolition of slavery has not “in 
any degree lessened the debt of love and service which we 
owe to them, or the interest with which we would still 
desire to be associated with them in all the privileges of 
our common Christianity.” In 1940 General Assembly 
declared that “preaching . . . which says nothing about 
current problems, including glaring injustices in our treat- 
ment of Negroes, is not worthy of respect.” 

But the committee found that “at least half” the South- 


ern Negroes are “unchurched.” Southern Presbyterian 
work among Negroes has had “painfully slow” growth 
with only a small increase in the number of Negro com. 
municants since 1910. Only two of the 56 Negro churches 
are self-supporting. Of these, 17 had “no additions on 
profession of faith last year.” Only 34 Negro ministers 
are in active service. “The majority of these men are in- 
adequately trained for the gospel ministry. They are also 
poorly paid, with the result that most of them are com- 
pelled to take on another occupation in order to support 
their families.” These churches are “small and widely 
scattered.” Yet the Snedecor Memorial Synod, to which 
all but eight of the Negro churches belong, “led all the 
synods last year in per cent of increase of gifts to the 
church. It also stood at the top of the list in its spiritual 
birthrate.” It is the only Synod with a larger Sunday 
school enrollment than church membership. But there are 
only five “outpost” Sunday schools in the Synod. Pro- 
fessional leadership in religious education is “almost en- 
tirely lacking.” At the time of writing the report there 
was no permanent superintendent for Negro work in the 
church. The work of the Woman’s Auxiliary with the 
Negro women is “one bright spot in the picture.” 

Stillman Institute, the only Southern Presbyterian col- 
lege for Negroes “falls far short of the requirements of a 
first-class educational institution.” The training of Negro 
teachers for certification has been discontinued. The theo- 
logical department “has almost ceased to function,” with 
only one student in 1945-46. The nurses’ training school 
is no longer accredited by the state. Faculty turnover is 
too high for “efficient educational service” and the train- 
ing of the present faculty is below the standards set by the 
Southern Association of Schools and Colleges. There is 
“serious unrest among the student body.” Stillman Insti- 
tute has, the committee fears, “lost the confidence” of Ne- 
gro Presbyterians. 


This situation “calls for genuine penitence on the part 
of our church as a whole, and for a determined effort to 
remedy some of the mistakes which we have made in the 
past.” This situation is not due to the Executive Commit- 
tee of Home Missions in charge of Negro work but to the 
failure of the church to provide “adequate financial sup- 
port” for the work. 


But the Negro work should be “placed upon an entirely 
new and independent basis and given the dignity which 
is worthy of its real purpose.” The committee recom- 
mends, therefore, that a new agency, “The Assembly’s 
Committee on Negro Work,” be established with “ade- 
quate representation” of the Negro constituency and a 
minimum of $100,000 a year for its work. All churches, 
presbyteries and synods, white and Negro, are urged to 
establish mission Sunday schools for Negroes wherever 
this is possible. These should be organized as churches 
“at the earliest possible moment.” A better-trained Negro 
ministry should be sought “by every means possible’— 
including “substantial” increases in salaries, an effort to 
find promising candidates, and the creation of a Church 
and Manse Erection Fund for Negroes. Intensified evan- 
gelistic work is urged. 

A director of religious education for Snedecor Memorial 
Synod should be maintained and scholarships should be 
made available for Negro youth in that field. Stillman 
Institute should be reorganized as “an A-grade, four-year 
college.” There should be “adequate representation” of 
Negroes on its board of trustees. A “strong school of 
religion” should be developed to train ministers, religious 
educators, Bible teachers and lay leaders. 
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